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To a certain 3 
- Diſtinguiſhed PATRIOT, &c, 
$1R, 


73 NS Er would be abſurd to 
CSG 9 8 > ſuppoſe you aſtoniſned 
at any Man' s addrefling 
w in Print, who have 
ately addreſſed all the 
World in the ſame Way; 
nor need I make any 


ertuſe for the Liberty I take with a Gen- 
tleman, who has taken ſuch Liberties with 


all that every honeſt Briton holds ſacred. 
On the contrary, I preſume, it is for 
the ſake of hearing other Men's Senti- 


ments, that you have been ſo very fond of 


22 Þ» publiſhing 


0549. 
publiſhing your own, or at leaſt-it cannot 
throw you into any Surprize, for having 


been called to order when you ſpoke, and 


having been ſo loudly commended for 
riſing with fo good a Grace, and not hluſh- 


ing as Boys are apt to do aſter a- Fall; 


I am perſwaded you will look upon 
this, as the faireſt Occaſion in the World, 
of having recourſe again to the Preſs, 
ſince nothing can be eaſier than for a Man 
who ſpeaks what is fit to be put in Print, 
to write a Pamphlet, and therefore giving 
you ſo fair Occaſion to do this, I preſume 
the Obligation lies on your Side, and that 
you will conſider * Addreſs to you as a 
Favour. 


What your Motives were to ſend Abroad 


this very ſingular Performance, and that 
too in ſuch a Manner as I am well aſſured 
there is. not a Corporation in the 
Kingdom, that hath not before this Time 
received it; is impoſſible for any Man 
who hath not the Honour to be of your 
Privy Council to gueſs, but upon the Face 


of the Thing, it appears to be an Appeal 
from their Repreſentatives to the People. 


You ſay, at the very Entrance of your 
Speech, that you had not the leaſt Imagina- 
tron any Thing you bad to offer — the 
* would Wy tne Sentiments of any 

Perſon 
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Perſon in it, To what End then did you 
Speak ? You tell us, that indeed very plain- 
ly ; it was you ſay, 70 do yourſelf Fuſtice, 


and this Publication very clearly ſhews 


with whom you meant to do yourſelf 
Juſtice, that is, with the Nation, whoſe 
Sentiments you muſt either ſuppole to be 
the ſame with your own, or elſe you muſt 
conceive your Arguments weighty enough 
to. prevail upon many of them to Change 
their Sentiments, ſince it can never be 
conceived that ſo Wiſe a Man, and ſo 
warm a Patriot, ſo eloquent a Perſon, 
and ſo ſage a Politician, would turn firſt 
Speaker, and then aer to no manner 
of Purpoſe. 


But perhaps you will ſay, this is beg- 


ging the Queſtion, and that at leaſt, for 


any Thing I or any Body elſe knows ; 3 
this fine Speech was publiſhed againſt your 


Conſent, or at leaſt, without your Know- 
ledge; which, in the firſt Place, I beg Leave 


to ſay, is improbable from the very Title 


of it, which in the Magazine before me, 
ſtands thus, Mr. P——x's Speech in the 
 H—of ket upon the Seaford Petition, 
in Anſwer to Mr. P rr. You cannot but 
know, Sir, that where Speeches have not been 


authentick , they have been uſhered into the 
World, as coming from certain political 
| A 3 Clubs, 
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Clubs, as ſpoken in the Senate of Lilliput, or 
as dropped out of the Pocket of the Man in 
the Moon. This on the contrary, is very 
clear and explicit, it is not the Speech of 
this Body, or that, but of the ingenious 


Mr. P——x upon a very particular Oc- 


eaſion, and in Anſwer to aparticular Perſon: 


In the next Place, you will allow me to 
remark. that when ſurreptitious Speeches 
have come Abroad, the Perſons to whom 
they were attributed, have thought it in- 


cumbent upon them to diſavow ſuch Ha- 


rangues, and it has likewiſe been cuſto- 
mary for the Printers and Publiſhers, who 
have been ſo impoſed upon, to recant, to 
acknowledge their Miſtake, and to afk 
Pardon. But notwithſtanding this Speech 
has been now a Fortnight in Print, and 
has been Re- printed in many different 
Parts of this Iſland, you have not thought 
fit to diſavow it, or to oblige thoſe con- 
cerned to recant, or aſk your Pardon, It 
may be, you intend to complain to the 


-H——, for that it is a notorious Breach 


of Priviledge to print Things of this Kind 


without Leave, 1s very certain ; but as this 


may never happen, and if it does happen, 
muſt come at ſome Months diſtance, when 


this Speech will have had all the Effect 
it poſſibly can have; there ſeems to be no 


other Method of preventing its bad Effects, 
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but this that I have taken. The Antidote 
ought to follow the Poiſon as ſoon as may 
be, and therefore having waited a due 
Time, to ſee whether you reſented this 
inſult of tacking your Name to a Libel, I 

think myſelf at full Liberty. to conſider 

it as ſuch, and to refute it; and now, Sir, 
having ſhewn you what my Buſineſs is, 1 
ſhall, without farther Ceremony, go about it. 


In order to proceed regularly, one muſt 
in the firſt Place conſider the Argument 
of this fine Speech, which, in my humble 
Opinion, would have looked _ better, 
as I am ſure it would have beem more 
regular had it ſtood in Italics, 1 
under the Title, and not been degraded to 
the Bottom of the Page, in the Shape of a 
Note. Whatever the Reaſon * be 
for its ſtanding there, thus it ſtands. A 
Petition of the E. of M—/—ſex and 
* W——m H— G—ge, Eſq; was preſen- 
<< tedto the Houſe, and read, complaining 
of undue Practices before, and at the 
*© Election for the Town and Port of 
© S—ford, in the County of Suſſex, As 
* the Complaint of this Petition was 
gounded on one of the ſtanding Reſolu- 
tions, the Houſe was moved, that that Re- 
We ſolution which was renewed in the be- 

bo Sinning of the Seſſion, be read, which 
| was 
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% vas done as follows. That it is an 


e high infringement of the Liberties and 


* Privileges of the Commons of Great 
* Britain, for any Lord of Parliament, 


or any Lord Lieutenant of any County, 
10 concern themſelves in Elections 0 


.« Members to ſerve for the Commons in 
Parliament. A Motion was then made, 
and the Queſtion being put, that the 
% Matter of the ſaid Petition be heard at 


IS 


the Bar of this Houſe ; after debate, it 
“ paſſed in the Nagative, by a Majority 


"= one Hundred and Fifty-one.” 


We next meet with a couple of Refe- 

rences, that ſtand in a kind of retrograde 
Order, for the firſt ought to be laſt, and 
the laſt firſt. The Points to which they 
refer us, are the State of Se—ford Electi- 
on upon the Poll, and the Fate of the 
Petition in the Houſe; let us for Perſpi- 
; rout 8 Sake tranſcribe them, 


- Seaford, Suſſex, 

4 William Hay — — — 49 
. Rt. Hon. William Pitt 49 
Hon. Thomas Hall Gage 23 
Rt. Hon. E. Middleſex 19 


The Meaning of all this, if I dad 
| it right, 1s this, that the two Gentlemen 


firſt 
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fir ſet down, have ſerved in this Quality, 
one four, and the other three Parhaments, . 
and that the Numbers upon the Poll for- 


them, were Forty-nine each; whereas the 
Votes for the other two, taken I 


are not quite ſo many. 


| The other Reference informs us, that 
on Thurſday November 19, 1747, the Pe- 
tition of the E. of Middleſer and Mr. 
Gage was diſmiſſed, 247 to 96, and the 
Right Honourable Mr. Pitt and Mr. Hay, 
confirm'd Sitting Members for Seaford. 
All which ſeems to be very regular, and 
conſiſtent, for I preſume, that it is highly 
agreeable to the Conſtitution, and to the 
Cuſtom of Parliament, that ſuch as have 
moſt Votes, ſhould not only be returned, 


but continued Sitting Members; nor is it 


rendered at all improbable from theſe. 
Gentlemen being ſo often choſe, that they 


had the moſt Votes, neither can I conceive, 


that, in the Eye of the candid Reader, it 


will paſs for atry thing ſhort of full Proof, 


that the Queſtion was very plain, when it 
was carried by ſo great a Majority, in ſo 


full a Houſe. 


Let us now hear, Sir, wink you are 
ſuppoſed to have ſaid upon this Occaſion, 
in order to ſhew the great Weight of the 

Subſtance 
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Subſtance of that Petition, which the 
Majority of our Repreſentatives thought 
had ſo little in it, that even after all you 
had ſaid they rejected it. TI would 
not willingly make too free with your 
Speech, but at the ſame Time, I x: cup 
argue with you but from your own Words, 
Which in relation to Matters of Fact are 
theſe, Sir, whatever Pains former Mini- 
t ſters may have taken for this Purpoſe, 
© what des Methods ſoever they may 
have uſed to gain to themſelves a corrup- 
ted Majority in this Houſe, I believe 
* Hiſtoryis not able to produce an Inſtance 
c equal to the preſent, of a Wiſe and great 
*© Stateſman taking upon himſelf the Ho- 
s nourableEmployment of being an Agent 
at a Botough : It was not enough to 
* fignify his Commands by his Underlings, 
it was not enough to ſolicit Votes in his 
4 own Perſon ; the Votes, it ſeems, could 
< not be truſted out of his Preſence, and 
“therefore they were to be attended even 
to the Poll. But, Sir, this great Humility 
. and Condeſoenſion in a Miniſter, would, 
e in former Times, have Leen conſtrued, 
« a moſt notorious Invaſion of the Rights 
** of the People, and of the Priviledges of 
„ this Houſe. And, Sir, what will the 
“% People ſay to us? or what will they 
„think of our Indepency, if we are not as 
“ jealous 
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e jealous of their Rights, and as tenacious 


ce of our own Privileges, as any of our 


Predeceſſors have formerly been? What 
«6 will they think, Sir, if after ſeeing One . 


ec Parliament diflolved, in a new and 
« unprecedented I had almoſt faid an 


* unconſtitutional Manner; they ſhall 
e be told, that the Miniſter's have been 
ect nominating their Repreſentatives in the 


next, even without the Ceremony of a 
* Conge d' elire? But, Sir, ſtill further, 


what will they think if they ſhall be 


told, that this proceeding ofthe Miniſters | 


© has been laid before the Houſe of Com- 


« mons, and that the Houſe of Commons 
will not, or dare not, cenſure him,” 


One plainly ſees, from the Vehemency 
and Warmth of theſe Expreſſions, that 
you had talked yourſelf into an Opinion 


of there being ſome Coherence between 


what you ſaid, and what is ſet forth to be 


the Argument of your Speech; and yet, 


I doubt, it will be very difficult to find 
this out. In the firſt Place, Sir, it is moſt 
apparent, that you take a Reſolution of 


the H of C-—— to be equal to an 


A— of P—-——t, and to be as much the 
Law of the Land, otherwiſe all you ſay 
has no Meaning. But pray, Sir, did ever 
any Lawyer talk thus? did the ? s of 
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G—— B — ever ſubmit to a Preſcrip- 


tion of. where they ſhould go, or where 
they ſhould not go, provided that where 


ever they went, they did nothing but what 


they legally might do? I have heard that 
the Long Parliament voted Colonel Gorings 


driving through a Town with a Coach 


and Six, to be levying Arms; I fancy, had 


you been employed to draw an Impeach- 
ment, yon would have ſet forth in it, that 
a certain noble Perſon did vi & Armis, 
i, e. in his Star and Garter compel the Elec- 
tors at Seaford to give their Votes. You 
are very angry, Sir, that this Matter was 
treated with Ridicule, yet, will you gravely 


ſay, that the Subſtantial Men in this 


Kingdom, who have a right to Vote, are 
like to be awed or corrupted by the Sight 
of a Nobleman ? But you ſeem to think, 
that the ſtanding Order of the Houſe is 
broke though, and this makes you talk 
of Rights and Priviledges. The Words of 
that Reſolution, as you have produced it, 
ſay, that Lords of Parliament are not to 
concern themſelves in Elections, does it 
follow, that they may not be Spectators 
of them, or did you ever know it taken 
in this Senſe, either at the laſt, or any 
other general Election? But toſhew you 


that I do not deſire to cavil with you about 


Words, I will preſume to go farther, and 


fay, 


1 
ſay, that allowing all you have aſſumed to 
be true, tho' there is not a Tittle of it ſo, 


yet, upon the Face of the Reſolution, 
there was no Ground for your Argument, 


becauſe there neither was, or could te 
any Breach of Privilege, underſtanding 
it even in that very extenſive - Senſe in 
which you take it, or would be thought 


to take it, and which Breach of Privilege 


furniſhes you with ſuch a flux of warm 
Language. LE bake 

© You cannot but know, Sir, that accor- 
ding to the Rules of Reafon and of all 


our Courts of Juſtice, Penal Laws are to 


be interpreted according to the Letter; 
and therefore, where there 1s no Letter, 


there can be no Law; No Man can be 
puniſhed for the Breach of a Penal Statute 


that is expired; no Man can be legally 
puniſhed for tranigreſſing a Law not 


made. If this be ſo, and that it is fo, I dare 


ſay, you will not deny, why did you talk 


of Cenſure ? The ſtanding Orders of the 
Houſe are certainly no longer binding 


than while the P——t continues, that 
made them, otherwiſe, why are they re- 
newed? But the ſtanding Orderof the laſt 
pt was expired by its Diſſolution ; 
and therefore, whoever appeared at Sea- 
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ford could not offend againſt that, other- 


wiſe a Reſolution would be more binding 
than an Act of Parliament, for that, when 
expired is nothing. It could be no Of- 
fence againſt the Order read at the Be- 
ginning of the Debate, for that was not 
made. Would you cenſure then without 
Ground, or would you cenſure ex poft 
facto, if you would, I am ſure that muſt 
be a high Breach of the Liberty of the 
Britiſh Subject, and it will be always 
eſteemed both Wiſdom and Juſtice in the 
Houſe, not to cenſure in ſuch Caſes, tho' 
urged to it by ſuch warm Men as you. 
Where there is no Law, there can be no 
Offence, and it is our great Blefling, that 


we live in a Country that acknowledges 


this juſt Maxim, for we ſee to whata 
Height the Madneſs of ſome Men may 
ſwell, who under Colour of being rigidly 
Juſt and virtuous out of Meaſure, would 
make it penal for an Engh/ſbman of great 
Property to be ſo much as preſent at the 
Ele&ion of a Member, who is to have it 
in his Power to tax his Property as much 
as the meaneſt Man's in the County. 


The ſtrained and mournful Eulogy to 
the Memory of a great Man deceaſed, puts 
one in Mind of the Crocodile's Tears, 
for many a Crocodile have we ſeen weep- 


ing 
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ing over his Grave, that were very bufy, 
when he was devoured, He was indeed a 
great and able Stateſman, his long Admi- 
niſtration was an Honour and Benefit to 
his Country, but the Honour would have 
been greater, I mean, for his Country, if he 
had died in Peace, and ſo might alſo the 
Benefits ariſing from his Adminiſtration, 
but he was barbarouſly harraſſed and 
hunted while living, and by thoſe who 
deplore him now he is no more, and prin- 
cipally for that Cauſe. They are now 
forced to confeſs, that thoſe Meaſures were 
juſt and reaſonable, which they had for- 
merly condemned as weak and wicked, 
they are compelled to acknowledge that 
be knew his Country much better than 
they did, and that it was the Peace, the 
Plenty, the Proſperity which his prudent 
> Precautions had procured ; that made the 
Nation ſo wild and wanton as to give in- 
to the extravagant Notions of theſe ram- 
pant Reformers, and bring down the hoary 
Head of that wiſe and worthy Perſon . 
with ſorrow to the Ground. But, Sir, 
as you admit the Fact, be pleaſed to re- 
fle&, that undoubtedly it ought toteach us 
_ Caution; let us not be guilty of the ſame 
Error, or at leaſt not ſo ſoon. There was a 
great 5 of Time between the Period 
min which the Athenians gave up Socrates 
1 | | t0 
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to Injuſtice, and murdered Pbocion, and 
with all your Eloquence, Sir, I hope yo you 
will not ſtir us up to ſuch another Act as 
that you mentioned, in the Compaſs of 
ofa than ten Years. F 


Vet yon bid very fair for it, the fol- 
Jowing is a very fine Inſtance of the in- 
cendiary Stile, and may I paſs for a Block- 
head; if I believe any Man's Lungs in 
the Kingdom ſtronger than yours, in the 
Blowing the Fire of Sedition; but Provi- 
dence be praiſed, we can now diſtinguiſn 
between an Oracle and a pair of Bellows, 
otherwiſe! what follows might have gone 
a great Way towards promoting a Seceſ- 
ſion, and all in good Time, a Rebellion; 
the Painting i is very ſtrong, and no doubt, 
had you- been allowed. to Prey the 
Peice had been highly finiſhed, | 3 

I OJ 56 
* To how ſuch a Miniſter, Sir 3 
1 ing the late hunted Miniſter) i in the pre- 
<« ſent melancholy Situation of Affairs 

ce when we ſtand. ſo much in Need of wit 
<« and able Counſellors, I am afraid is not 
_ <, our Fate: But if ever to our Shame, the 
Annals of this Period ſhall be delivered 
don to Poſtetity, by a faithful Hiſto- 
“ rian, he will have, Sir, a new Portrait to 


5 draw of a Miniſter. the mos incapable, | 
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t tho the moſt Ambitious, the Weakeſt, 


tc tho? the moſt. Inſolent, the moſt Puſilla- 


et nimous, tho the moit Preſumptuous.” 


Here, Sir; you were ſtopped, moſt cruel- 
ly ſtopped, like any NH Prius Council, 
merely to call upon you {or Proof, this 


was hard indeed, when you were in the 


midſt of your Harangue, when you had 
ſo fairly run away from the S—j—d Pe- 
tition, and had entered ſo deeply into a 
Thing, that had no more to do with that 
than a Road Bill, but your Head was full 
of the martyred Miniſter, and you were 
ſtark wild to be at the Stoning of another. 


have heard, that the Jews killed the Pro- 


zhets, and that their Children whitened their 
— but you outdo them, for in the 
very ſame Breath that you white waſh, you 
are for knocking on the Head, and the very 
Inſtant you lay down your Trowel you take 


up the Bludgeon. It is in vain, Sr, to 


perſwade any Man who has Ears to hear, 
Eyes to ſee, or Brains to underſtand, that. 
we want any.Sort of Freedom, or that 
the Rights and, Privileges of the People 
or their Repreſentatives are in any Kind 


of Danger, unleſs of cracking by being 


overſtrained. Your pretending that the 
honourable Perſon who ſtopped you, was 
provoked by your Commendations of the 

Deal, 


14). 


Dead, is a manifeſt Prevarication, he on- 


ly adviſed you, not to accuſe the Living 


without Proof ; and this, Sir, your Bree- 


ding, your Pro feſſion, your Station, ought 


to have taught you. He who declames 
away another Man's Character, is a falſe 


Witneſs of the worſt Sort, becauſe we 


have no Law to puniſh him. 


You are then pleaſed to ſay, that you 
will return to your Subject, which is a 
Confeſſion that you digreſſed from it, but 
pray how do you feturn? By taking up a 
new Artifice, that of taking Mens Guilt 


for granted, becauſe they don't s | 
t 


about Facts, but inſiſt rather on the Inno- 
cence of their Actions, than their not 
having acted. By confounding the Act, 


and the Accuſation, the Doer, the Deed, 


and the Nature of it, you again warm 
yourſelf into a Paſſion, without giving the 
leaſt Hint of what the mighty Crime is 
that ſo tranfports you, you run on, and 
rave in the following Terms, merely to 


thew that after abuſing People without 


Doors, and particular Perſons, you were 


not aſhamed or afraid to abuſe thoſe 
within by the lump, or tell them in plain 


Terms, that if your Language did not 
prevail upon them, they were as iniquitous 
and corrupt as the Electors at Seaford. 
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This, Sir, I take to be the Senſe of what 
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follows, How great was my Amaze- 


ment, when I heard an honorable Gen- 
tleman, who was privy to the whole 
Tranſaction, not only admitting every 
Fact alledged to be true, but openly 
avowing and attempting to juſtify them! 
In what Light they may appear to him, 


Sir, he can beſt tell you, but to me, Sir, 
. ſurmi moſt manifeſt, that as the Con- 


duct complained of, was the greateſt In- 


jury that could be done to our Privi- 
 leges, the attempt to juſtify it, is the 


greateſt Inſult upon our Underſtanding. 

In what other Light, Sir, can it appear 
to us than as the laſt and utmoſt Effort 
of one, who was determined at any 


© Rate, to procure a Majority in this 
| Houſe, of Perſons attached to himſelf, 
his own Creatures, the Tools of his 
© Power? I wiſh to God, Sir, nothing 
may happen to Day to give the People 


room to ſuſpect, that he has been too 
ſucceſsful. What more, Sir, could he 
have done? On what greater inſult is it 
poſſible for him to offer, unleſs he ſhoald 
come even within the Walls of the 
Houſe to dire& our Determination ? — 
After what he has done — I ſhould not 
wonder, Sir, if he did come and take 


* that Chair, and tell you (as we were told 


formerly) that your Mace was a Bauble, 
B 2 « and 
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<a that you ſhould keep it only while 


« you pleaſe him — Your Mace, Sir, is a 


„ auble, and ſo is every other Enfign 


* of Authority, unleſs you can preſerve | 


ec your Lndapendency.. 5 


In the Name of Wonder, 3 are we to 


gather from all this Froth and Fume, and 
Fire and Flame, and Fury, what is it we 
can ſee through this Miſt of Words? Is 
there ſo much as an Aſſertion. — No. 
Suppoſition all and mere writ of inquiry 
Language, when Judgment has been ſnap- 
ped by ſurprize. A L—wy--r of a 
cooler Conſtitution, wou'd have ſet out in 
another Manner. He would have ſtated 
the Charge true or falſe; he would have 
talked of Proofs if he had none, and he 
would have expatiated on the Nature of 
the Crime, and have ſhewed what it was 
before he demand. d Judgment. Inſtead 


of this, you keep yourſelf wrapped up in 


general Terms, accuſe one great Man of 
you know not What, then ſtart aſide, and 
ſtep into a Corner to how! over another, 


you know not why, unleſs becauſe you 


are engaged with thoſe who firſt vowed, 
and then purſued him to Deſtruction; 
but your fit of Sorrow being ſoon over, 
. you ſlide into the Abuſe of a third great 
Man without any Charge at all, unleſs 


* 
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calling Names be ſo, and happily 4 


yourſelf being kept from running the full 
Career of your Folly, you grow peeviſh and 
out of Humour A Man may take Abuſe 
to himſelf, — and he may not be miſta- 
ken, — It may belong to one — and it 


may belong to more than one. — I don't 


care who it belongs to, not J, — fo I'll 


go back to my Subject, that is in plain 


Engliſh, you will return to abuſing the 
Perſon you begun with, which you do 
very plentifully, without offering one Syl- 
lable of Cauſe, and to ſhew to what a De- 
gree you are deſtitute, of Proof, you tell 
the Houſe a wild waking Dream of this 


noble Perſon's coming into the Houle, 


turning the Speaker out of his Chair, and 
calling the Mace a Bauble, to get an Op- 
portunity of repeating that favourite Phraſe 


with Impunity. 


There was a Time indeed, at which you 
ſeem to hint, when Cromwell came and 
turned out the Members that were fitting, 


and he or ſome of his wicked Aſſociates, 
ordered the Mace to be taken away, by 
that contemptable Name you are fo fond 
of repeating. But, Sir, This Wal not the 
Effect of Dependency, either upon Kings 


or Miniſters. it was the Effect of an illegal 
and unconſtitutional Independency, a 


B 3 whe Wild 
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wild and wanton Abuſe of Liberty of 


Speech, which ought to be held as ſacred 


by thoſe to whom it belongs, as the 


Privilege of their Station is in the Eyes of 
our Monarchs and their Miniſters. It 
would have been well if you had explained 
what Independency you mean, but this is 
a Speech in which hitherto nothing has 
been explained. What follows indeed is 
plain enough of all Conſcience, and is vi- 


ſibly calculated to ſerve very extraordinary | 


Purpoſes. Theſe could not be ſerved 
where it was ſpoken, for thoſe who heard 
it could not be impoſed upon, and there- 
fore it was printed, publiſhed, diſperſed 
through the whole Kingdom, that in the 
remote Parts of his Majeſty s Dominions, 
his Subjects may believe — vont on 


Words ſhall tell what. 


28 Dependance upon the Crown, 
* Sir, would in the End prove fatal to 


the Miniſter as it is infinitely more diſ- 
honourable, is infinitely more dangerous, 


© One might, Sir, hope ſome Security to a 
{© People from the Honour of a crowned 


te Head, and from the ſolemn Compacts 
“ that are made between them and their 


Sovereign. I know of no Compacts 


£c that are or can be made between a Mi- 
«© niſter 


our Liberties, but a Dependance upon 
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* and the People. I can ſuppoſe 


too, Sir, that in ſome future Time a 
Miniſter may ariſe profligate enough to 
y his Views ſo high, as to attempt 


- —_ both King and People ſubſer- 


vient to his own Ambition: I can ima- 
gine ſuch an one, Sir, taking Advantage 
of ſome general Calamity or Time of 
general Confuſion by a C——t Parlia- 


mentary Influence, oppreſſing even the 


King upon the Throne, and making 
the crowned Head a Priſoner in his 


Cloſet. I can imagine him, Sir, fo 
<< blown up with Folly and Self. conceit, 


as to become a Competitor, even with 


thoſe who ſhall be of Royal Blood for 


Poſts of Dignity or Titles of Honour, 


and he may, Sir, (it is hardly poflible 
indeed) but he may even proſtitute the 


Name of the Crown to ſupport and aſ- 
| fiſt his Pretenſions. This, Sir, I fay. 


is a Picture which I can draw i in my 
own Mind, of the miſerable Situation 


* of this Country, if ever the Parliament 


ſhould become dependant on a Miniſter. 
But as this can never happen but in 
ſome Time of general Infatuation, or 
general Corruption; the Wiſdom and 


Virtue of the preſent Age ſecure us 


from ſeeing it otherwiſe than in Ima- 
Saanen: But, Sir, whatever 1 ſee, or 
B 4 « y hatever 
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* 


You had before told your Hearers, that 


you did not take yourſelf to be ſo ill a 


Painter, as to make it neceſſary for you 


to write the Names of thoſe under your 


Pieces to whom they belong, and there- 
fore, Sir, we mult attribute it to the Thick- 
neſs of our own Sculls, and not to any De- 


ficiency in your Skill, if we do not under- 


ſtand what is meant by it. Yet I muſt 


crave Leave, and it is for your Benefit that 
I crave ir, to ſuggeſt that by this Time 


much Zeal had made you Mad, and that 
7 27 really did not know your own Mean- 
'Do not be angry, dear Sir, with 


the Freedom, becauſe 1 do ſincerely aſ- 
ſure you, that it is kindly intended, and 


that I purely fuggeſt your talking Non- 
ſenſe, to take off the Imputation of your 
ſpeaking Treaſon, 


Upon my Word, Sir, now your deck 
is printed, and your Paſſion probably a 


little cooled, you will upon a Review of 
it, find ſme very dark and myſterious, 
ſome very looſe and unguarded, ſome 


Very daring and dangerous Expreſſions. 


"— 


e I feel, God forbid, that by 
any Act or Vote of mine, 1 ſhould 
* make the Way eaſy for ſuch Miſeries, 
© to overwhelm any future Generation.” 
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3 M——r profligate enough to carry 
his Views ſo high as to attempt to make - 
both King and People ſubſcrvient to his 
own Ambition.—Taking Advantage of 
ſome genera] Calamity, or Time of ge- 
neral Confuſion, to oppreſs the King upon 
his Throne, and make the crowned Head 
a Priſoner in his Cloſet. ——Theſe very 
{trange Suggeſtions, ſeem to be drawn 
in by Head and Shoulders upon this Occa- 
ſion, and if they are not entirely foreign 
to the Parpoſe, are Things of a very 
high Nature, more eſpecially if we con- 
ider where they were ſpoken, and the 
Opportunity now taken of publiſhing 
them. I do really, Sir, believe that you 
were tranſported a little bey ond the Bounds 
of your own Apprehenſion, and by ſup- 
poſing one Thing, and then another, came 
at laſt to ſuppoſe, you did not know what, 
at leaſt, I would adviſe you to concur with 
mee in giving this Turn, to the N that | 
it may not take a worſe. 


=. hat I have Manas for your Service, 
may cer .ainly be of Uſe, if you are in- 
dlined to make it ſo, for what follows in 
* your Speech, is ſo very wild and extrava- 
= gant, tho' the Extravagance is of a lower 
and leſs dangerous Nature, that it may 
very Want countenance the Interpretation 
1 I have 


J have given it, and make the whole paſs 
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for a Sally of Bedlam Eloquence, a Kind 


of Patriot Phrency, and the Language of 
a Man whom the Affectation of publick 
Spirit had made mad. This, Sir, is the 


Concluſion of your Rant. The honour- 
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able Gentleman was pleaſed to ſay, that 
this was a new Caſe, and that there was 


no Precedent upon our Journals to guide 
our Proceedings: But let it he remembred, 


Sir, that this can never be the Caſe again, 
fince the Vote of to Day will remain u- 
pon our Books, an eternal Precedent to 
Poſterity, and a Law to this Houſe for 
the Future. For God's Sake then, Sir, 
let us conſider a little, what Sort of a 


Law we are going to make, let us re- 


member, that if the preſent Tranſaction 
paſſes uncenſured, and 1s declared free 
from Guilt, we may hereafter ſee every 


Peer of Parliament, every Secretary, and 


other Officers of State, every Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, with his Treaſury 
Bags under his Arm, attending and ſol- 
liciting Elections, and when they. ſhall 
be called upon in this Houſe to juſtify 


their Proceedings, they ſhall tell you, 


they have done nothing but what they 


bal a Right to do, and that ſuch was the 


Opinion of this wiſe, this independent, 
this freely elected Parliament. f 
5 r Who- 
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| Whoever conſiders theſe dictatorial | 
Expreſſions, and compares them with 
your Age, your Authority,your Experience, 
and your thorough Acquaintance with 
Parliamentary Affairs, will very poſſibly 
come to have a Reliſh for what I have 
offered on your Behalf. There are with- 
out doubt, moſt extraordinary Charms in 
the Sound of Hear bim] Hear him ! and 
the Sight of Numbers of Heads inclined 
over the Gallery to drink the Muſic of a 
fine Tongue, and to applaud as at the 
Play-houſe, every bold Stroke and round 
8 Period. Theſe Things are very 
apt to turn the Brain, and intoxicate the 
Underſtanding, more eſpecially, if they 
are accompanied with any previous In- 
diſpoſition of the Mind, ſuch as Pique, 
Prejudice, Reſentment, Party-Engage- 
ments, and ambitious Ropes, or of a Va- 
nity. of paſſing for a Man of fine Parts. 
Betrayed by ſuch an unlucky Concurrence 
of Circumſtances, one may eaſily appre- 
hend, that a Man's Thoughts may run 
away with him, or rather his Words 


from his Thoughts, which will make the 
Caſe ſtill more excuſeable. 


If there are any who are unwilling to 
receive this Apology, which I ſincerely af- 
firm, is in my Judgment the beſt that can 

f be 
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+ be made for you, let him but ſeriouſly 
read over the Concluſion of your pathetic 
Oration, and he will be infallibly con- 
vinced, ſince it is preciſely in * Style 
which is the ſureſt Characteriſtic of a po- 
litical Enthuſiaſt, one whoſe Wit, and 
Learning, and Parts, and Senſe, and Judg- 
ment are run away with, by a Propenſity 
to appear a more ſignificant Perſon than 
he really is. | 


Sir, I am not one of thoſe Perſons 
«© who will ever be for extending the Pri- 
** vileges of this Houſe to any ridiculous 

or romantick Degree: If I could but 
e perſuade myſelf, that there was the leaſt 


* room to doubt upon this Occafion, I 
* ſhould think that Humanity obliged 
e me to put the mildeſt Conſtruction, 
«© But really, Sir, upon my Word, I think 
the Inſult offered to the Houle, to be of 

* ſo flagrant a Nature, I think the Pre- 
cedent muſt prove ſo dangerous to the 
Honour and Independency of Parlia- 
ment, I think the Conſequences muſt 

| be ſo deſtructive to the Conſtitution, as 
to deſer ve and demand the ſevereſt Ani- 
madverſion. The honourable Gentle- 
man was pleaſed to aſk what is the 
Object of the Petition? Sir, I will tell 
him what the Object is, it is the Secu- 
IX, 


(29) 
rity, the Freedom of Parliaments, and 
protecting the Privileges of the Com- 
« mons of Great Britain. vurely, Sir, 
« from this Houſe the Commons of Great 
e Britain have a Right to expect Juſtice: 
Their moſt valuable Privileges have 
been trampled upon, and inſulied, and 
% they come now by this Fetition to de- 
% mand Juſtice : Juſtice, Sir, they will 
«© receive, and I hope ee but of one 


"5 Thing, I am ſure that ſooner or lat- 
er they will have 1 8 


t e 


That you way be convinced there is 
nothing of Irony in what J ſay, either to 
you, or for you; I muſt take the Liberty 

of examining this concluding Paragraph a 
little more cloſely. There is in it a great 
Degree of Heat, an awkard Attempt to 
hide ir, ſome Pretente to Moderation a- 
midſt the moſt glaring Marks of Preju- 
dice, ſtrong Aſſertions without the ſmalleſt 
Mixture either of Evidence or Argument, 
Reproof of another Gentleman for alk - 
ing a very pertinent Queſtion, an Anſwer 
ſaucily promiſed, and then ſcurvily declin- 
ed, after which, you ring the Changes 
upon Juſlice, as if you made it your Pro- 
feſſion to burleſque it. You ſay at your 
Riſing up, that you meant to do Juſtice 
to yourſelf, toon after you talk of Juſtice 
0 
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to the 3 then of Juſtice to be done 
to the People; but this Juſtice is to be 
done you know not how, you ſay not 
why, but it is to be done by Parliament, 
and if they do not do it, you threaten 
them with the Power of the People. 
this Concluſion, we find out the Meaning 
of what you meant in your Opening, by 
doing yourſelf Juſtice, You have, it 
ſeems, aſſumed the high Office of Attor- 
ney General for the N ation, this Ora- 
tion is to be underſtood as ſpoke on their 
Behalf, and the Sting in the Tail relates 
to your Publication, + Four acquainting the 
Nation, that you did demand Juſtice in 
their Name, and that your Demand made 
no Impreſſion. —And to what Endall this? 
Why, plainly that the People may 
make good what you have promiſed, and 
vowed in their Name, and obtain it ſooner 
or later. You do not indeed ſay how, 
but the following Note at the Bottom 


of the Speech is a pretty broad Inti- 
mation. 


« The WE was RE by a Ma- 
1 „ Jority of 151 As the [2 Di- 
& o1fion.” / 


The Words printed in Tealich, give the 
World to underſtand what they are to ex- 


pet 
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ect from thoſe, who on the firſt Diviſion 
treated fo warm a Patriot, and fo able a 
Speech-maker with ſo little Ceremony, 
for which, in Juſtice to yourſelf, it ſeems 
they are thus deli ver cred up to the Reſent- 
ment of thoſe wh you eſteem your 
Clients, ſuch is the clear and direct Senſe 
of this Note, by way of Admonition, and 
T defy you, or any Man living, to give 
it a milder, or indeed any other Interpre- 
tation, that at the ſame Time would 
make Senſe of it. 


Now, that we have gone through the 
whole, and have ſeen all you ſaid, or r could 
fay upon this memorable Occaſion, let 
as endeavour to diſcover, what a juci⸗ 
cious and conſcientious Advocate would 
have faid, on an Affair of this Nature, 
ſuppoſing him to be acted by that Spirit, 
to which you pretend, and as intent upon 
obtaining Juſtice, as you ſeem to be. 
Such a Perſon, Sir, would undoubtedly 
have ſtated the Facts clearly from the Pe- 
tition of which in your Harangue there is 
not a Word, but inſtead thereof a long 
Train of declamatory Aſſertions, which 
are not in the Petition, and conſequently 
are beſide the Purpoſe. | He would then 
have ſhewn the Nature of the Offence, 
how it aroſe; who were injured, how tat 

the 
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the Injuſtice reached, and waat-the Con- 
lequences mult be ok leaving ſuch an Of- 
ſence unpuniſhed; whereas, if any Thin 
of this Kind was to be collected from your 
Harangue, it muſt be by ConjeQure. In 
his Concluſion he would, as your Oppo- 
nent rightly obſerved, have ſtated the O. 
ject ot the Petition, and have ſhewn what 
Kind of Juſtice he demanded, how it was 
to be obtained, from u hom, and upon 
what Grounds in Law, ſor in this Country 
it ought always to be remembred, that 
we are governed by Laws, that in, this 
conſiſts our Happineſs, and that this is 
the real Baſis of our Freedom, , Beſides 
the very Demand of Juſtice. implies al 
this, he is juſt. who fulfills the Law, and 
he is unjuſt who violates it; and therefore, . 
whoever talks of Injuſtice, without laying 
down what the Law is, and without hew- 
ing how it has been, violated, talks with- 
out Book; and a general Demand of Ju- 
ſlice, v ithout expreſſing upon what that 
Pemand is founded, is not Argument but 
Clamour, and ought to be treated by tlioſe 
who have 2 due Regard ſor their Libertics 
in that very Manner, which this Hatau- 
gue of * was treated. 

There is no doubt at all to be made, 


that the Wellare of this Nation depends : 
in 


| (.33') 
in a very great Degree on the Freedom 
and Probity of the H—— of C-; that ac- 
cording to our Conſtitution, Liberty of 
Speech is a Privilege inherent to that Aſ- 
ſembly, and that they are the ſole Judges 
of Elections. But certainly, it all this be 
ſo, it is the higheſt Invaſion of the Rights 
and Privileges of that Houſe, ro miſrepre- 
ſent their Proceedings, or to queſtion the 
Juſtice of their Deciſions. We have of 
late Years ſeen fo many and ſo great In- 
ſtances of the Authority of this Houle, 
that if we have any Regard to Facts, which 
are ſurely the ſtrongeſt Kind of Evidence, 
we cannot have the leaſt Doubt of its 
being in full Poſſeſſion of Conſtitutional 
Independency, that is, of acting ſponra- 
neouſly and without feeling any Influence, 
irom another Power. Neither does there 
ſeem the leaſt Ground for Apprehenfion, 
that this Independency can be leſſened or 
infringed, otherwiſe than by attempting to 
ſubject that H—— to the Will and Plea- 
| ſure of the Populace, and there is no Doubt 
that this would have very dreadful and 
fatal Effects, and would be to all Intents 
and Purpoſes as much a Subverſion of our 
legal Conſtitution, as the Introduction of 
any other Kind of Tyranny whatever. We 
have all the Reaſon, that the Nature of 
the Thing requires or even will admit to 
e C believe, 
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believe, that in regard to their Weight, 
their Intereſt, and their Property, the 
preſent H of C—— is as reſpectable 
à Body as any Repreſentative of the O 
of G—— B—— that has been feen in our 
Times; and as to Liberty of Speech, this 
very Speech, if it was really ſpoken, is 
ſuch a Teſtimony as can never be got 
over. We ought: therefore to conclude, 
that in the very important Point of Ju- 
dicature, a H—— of C—— fo conſti- 
tuted, will always do themſelves Juſtice, 
and conſequently. thoſe they repreſent 3 
and to harbour a Suſpicion of the Con 
trary, is a Thing that would be abſolute_ 
ly ridiculous, if at the fame Time it was 


not ſeditious and dangerous, and for this 
Reaſon only it merits to be expoſed. + - 


It is however true, that as every H 
of C—— is compoſed of Men only, who 
have their Failings, and Frailties as well as 
thoſe whom they repreſent, ſo it is not at 
all impoſſible that they may be corrupted, 
and in that Caſe there is nothing more 
certain than that the Nation mult ſuffer 
exceedingly. But there are many Ways 
by which they may be corrupted, and 
conſequently the Effects of this Corruption 
will be very different. Our Hiſtory ſhew 
us various Inſtances of the Houſe of Com- 


+ 
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inons being awed by tyrannical Princes, 
as in the Time of Richard II. when the 
Place of their Meeting was ſurrounded 
by an armed Force, and again in the Reigri 
Henry VIII. when the Prerogative was 
ſo exorbitantly ſtretched, that there was 
ſcarce any other Power viſible in the 
Conſtitution, except that of the Crown. 
But theſe external Injuries, though griev- 
ous for the Time, were not laſting ; tor 
flowing as they did from the Will of a 

ſingle Perſon, they, by Degrees, ran 
Things to ſuch Extremities, as not only 
required but procured a Remedy. In 
the Reign of Charles II another Kind of 
Corruption prevailed, which was that of 
influencing the Members by Penſions, 
Places, and Rewards, which however did 
not laſt long, for as ſuch a Proceeding as 
this could not be concealedz ſo the bare 
Detection of it deſtroyed it; they ery Mi⸗ 
niſter, who introduced it, was ſacrificed 
by the very P—— in Which he intro- 
duced it, and the Prince, whom he had 
flattered with the Hopes of a new Me- 
thod of managing P—— was reduced to 
the ſad Neceſſity of governing without 
P — which his Subjects ſcarce under- 
Rood. ro be any Government at all, 
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' Theſe are the only Kinds of external 
Corruption, or rather external Influence 
that have been known to operate at any 
Time upon the Repreſentatives of the 
Nation, and the Reality of the Operation 
was very quickly as well as indiſputably 
made known from its Conſequences. - In 
this the Safety of the Nation conſiſted, for 


as ſoon as it was perceived, all who had 


any Regard to the Welfare of their Coun- 
try, concutred in promoting the Mea- 
ſures that were requiſite for removing the 
oppreſſive Power in the firſt Caſe, and 
for purging out the infectious Matter in 
the ſecond, fo that if from theſe Caſes we 
may truly collect, that Corruption is 'a 
Thing poſſible, we may from thence with 
the like Certainty infer, that any Cor- 
ruption of either of theſe Kinds cannot 
re 
eyident from its Effects. As to the firſt, 

open Force cannot be hid, and to talk of 
the Influence of the Crown as dangerous 
to the People, when we ſee its Preroga- 
tive circumſcribed within much narrower 
Bounds than it ever was, is to threaten 
us with Inundations in a Time of 
Drougth, and to ſet up the Fictions of 
Fancy againſt the Evidence of our Senſes. 

To talk of the other Kind of Corruption 


in the ſame Breath with the Downtall of 


a Mi- 


long inviſible, but muſt be made 


3 
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a Miniſter who deſerved well of his 
Country, and to inſinuate a Decay of Li- 
berty in licentious Speeches, is the mere 
Rhetorik of Contradictions, and the Po- 
litician who hopes to make this paſs upon 
rational Men, is as wild, as a Phyſician, 
who ſhould inſiſt upon the Ravages. 
made by the Plague and attempt to 
prove it by the common Bills of Mortali- 
ty, that is, by an Argument which tho 
roughly conſidered demonſtrates incon- 
teſtably the very Contrary, 1 


But as it is well known that the moſt 
dangerous and intractable Diſtempers in 
the natural Body, proceed from vitiated 
Habits, and the Alteration of the Juices, 
by flow and almoſt imperceptible De- 
grees, we have Reaſon to doubt that the 
ſame Kind of Maladies may be as fatal 
to the Body politick, and ought therefore 
to be upon our Guard againſt them, ſince 
we fee that Perſons ſeemingly in good 
Health, are liable to Appoplexies and 
other Kinds of ſudden Deaths, of which, 
however, ſome Warnings might have been 
had, or fome Indications perceived, if the 
Perſon had been diligently watched. A- 
greeable to this Doctrine, we find that 
the moſt learned Politicians lay it down 
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as 2 thing certain, that the latent Seeds 
of ſeditious and civil Wars, may be dif- 
covered as ſoon as they begin firſt to 
act, to the Prejudice of the Conſtitution, 
and conſequently the dreadful Miſchiefs 
Which they occaſion, may, by timely Ap- 
plication of proper Remedlies be abſolutely 
prevented, and this, perhaps, with ver 


little Noiſe or Trouble, whereas if Arpa 


Neglect they are ſuffered to inſinuate 
themſelves into the Mats of the People, 
palliative Cures alone take Place, and a 


radical Extirpation of the Evil is not to 


This, perhaps you will ſay, * very 
obſcure, but at the ſame Time, you muft 
allow, that it is very decent Language. 


It is by no Means my Intention to in- 


flame the Paſſions or diſturb the Heads of 
my Readers, all T am at, is to engage 
them to open their Eyes, and to ſee Things 
as they really are tor their own Advan- 
tage. It was with this View that J took 
the Pains of making the former Compa- 
riſon, and with the ſame Deſign T ſhall 


labour to explain ir. In ſhort, tho the 


acute Diſtempers of a Nation are always 
ſharp, ſometimes very violent, yet they 


are ſeldom dangerous, but it is quite 


ot herwiſe, 


he" 
3 
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otherwiſe with regard to cronical Diſ- 
eaſes, when through a Change in the in- 
terior Parts of the State, a Conſumption 
is ſometimes far advanced before the leaſt 
Appearance of Danger is ſeen, and yet 
il due Care is taken as ſoon as thoſe Ap- 
pearances are ſeen, all may end well, and 
the Common-wealth be reſtored to full 
Health and Vigour. . — 


The firſt Principles of ſuch bad Habits 
in the Body Politick, are falſe Notions of 
Liberty, for by following theſe Men, 
purſue with a.Raſh and miſguided Zeal, 
Schemes that naturally turn to their Ruin, 
for wherever theſe prevail, they are ſure 
to take every thing by the wrong Han- 
dle, and by ſuppoſing that there is a Dif- 
ference between the Intereſts of thoſe that 
govern, and ſuch as are governed, actually 
create a Difference, not of Intereſts, for 
that can never be, but of Opinions, with 
reſpect to thoſe Intereſts, and this is the 
original Cauſe of Factions, where by the 
Art and Cunning of a few, the many are 
converted into mere Machines and are 
acted like Puppets, by thoſe, who have 
Boldneſs enough to aſſume the Manage- 
ment ot them. Ancient and modern Hiſtory 
afford us many Inſtances of this, and in 
9 | DS no 
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no Hiſtory more of theſe occur, than in 
aur own, which if we read with Caution, 
and conſider with Diligence, we ſhall find 
that more and greater Misfortunes have 
been entailed upon us, by the Intrigues 
of pretended Patriots, than by the wicked 
Endeavours of the worſt of Miniſters, and 
the Reaſon of this may be eaſily. found, 
for againſt the former we are ſeldom 
armed, whereas we ſoon diſcover, and as 
ſoon begin to oppoſe the latter, againſt 
whom as you ſay, ſooner or Aer, che 
_ Foople will have Juſtice, | 


Naw the Miſchief — here, that Miſ- 
takes are often made upon this Head, and 
wiſe and good Miniſters are oppreſſed by 
Dint of Miſrepreſentations, and tho you 
may account it a Paradox, and treat it as 
ſach, yet rom Reaſon and Hiſtory it may 
be ſhewn, that falſe Pretenders to Pa- 
triotiſm find it eaſier to oppreſs good Mi- 
niſters, than true Patriots find it practi- 
cable to bring bad ones to Juſtice. For 
thoſe who goyern a Nation well and 
wiſely, very frequently furniſhes Arms 
againſt themſelves, by cheriſhing Freedom 
above all Things, and encouraging that 
Spirit which bad Men having once per- 
Verte, ſoon works their Ruin, All Mi- 

niſters 
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niſters. are poſſeſſed of Power, and there 
is in the People a natural Jealouſy of ſuch. 
as are in Poſſeſſion of Power, let them em- 
ploy it, how they will, neither 1s there any 
Thing eaſier, than by inſidious Arts to give 
a wrong Turn to this Jealouſy by giving 
falſe Colours, not only to the moſt inno- 
cent but to the moſt laudable Actions. 
We have had many great and good as 
well as ſeveral weak and wicked Miniſters, 
but it may be very. eaſily ſhewn, that 
the former have been always as much 
oppoſed, and frequently worſe treated 
than the latter. The Miniſter whoſe 
Character ſtands faireſt in our Hiſtory is 
the Lord Treaſurer Bur/ezgh, and yet, I 
very much doubt, Whether ſo many Libels 
were penned againſt any other Miniſter as 
againſt him. His whole Adminiſtration 
conſiſted in ſtruggling againſt open Ene- 
mies Abroad, and againſt ſecret Conſpi- 
racies and the Intrigues of falſe Patriots at 
Home, for falſe Patriots there were, even 
in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
very remarkable it is, that thoſe, who ar 
the Bottom had no Principles of Religion, 
Loyalty or Virtue, were the greateſt 
| Pretenders to all theſe, and to publick 
Spirit into the Bargain, read their Speeches, 
look into their Writings, and you would 
233 N think 
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1 think them ſomewhat more than Men, 
| but if you examine their Actions, | they 
appear the blackeſt of Man kind. 
But by oY Time you will wed ape to 
enquire, What Relation all this has to'the 
1 Times, or to your Speech, and 
am very ſorry that it is ſo much in my 
Power, to give an Anſuwer to this. The 
Happineſs and Welfare vf this Nation de- 
pends upon a perfect Harmony between 
the Government and its Subjects, and as 
this Harmony may be diſturbed by the 
Extenſion of Power on one Side, ſo it is 
Table to be as much or rather more di- 
ſturbed by an unreaſonable Jealouſy on 
the other. The moſt arbitrary Miniſters 
will far their own Sakes promote the pub- 
lick Intereſt in many Inſtances, as well 
knowing that their own Power muſt in 
a great Meaſure depend upon the Strength 
and Credit of the Nation, and this in 
ſucceeding Times frequently recommends 
them to better Characters than they de- 
ſerved. Thus we find Lord Herbert, 
tho' a very ſenſible Writer, and a very 
worthy and upright Man, much inclined 
to ſpeak kindly of Cardinal Wolſey, and 
favourably of his Adminiſtration ; where- 
as in milder Reigns, when the Preroga- 
: tive 
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tive has been kept within due Bounds, 
Factions have often hindered Miniſters. 
from doing what they would gladly have. 
done for the Service of the Publick, and 
yet not only their Contemporaries, but 
even Poſterity have charged upon their 
Inability, or Inactivity, what was really 
the Effects of their want of Authority, 
and from hence it proceeds, that tlie faireſt 
Opportunities have been loſt, and the 
reateſt Diſturbances have happened un- 
cer Reigns, chat might have been the 
moſt glorious. in our Annals, of which 
that of King William is a pregnant In- 
ſtance: It was to the Factions in his Time, 
and not either to him or to his Mini- 
ſters that we owe that Weight of Debts 
and Taxes, which has been increaſing 


ever ſince. hn 

It is from a ſincere Senſe of the inſup- 
portable Weight of this Burthen, and from 
no ſervile Intention of making Court to 
the Great, much leſs any perſonal Picque 
or Prejudice againſt you, whoſe Abilities 
T eſteem, and whoſe Spirit I admire, that 
I have entered into his Diſpute, for T am 
firmly perſuaded thar nothing can contri- 
bute to eaſe us of this Load, or deliver 
us from theſe Difficulties, which, if they 
COTE are 
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are not leſſened, will of themſelves in- 


creaſe, but the total Extinction of Faction. 
It is in vain witliout this to hope for any 


Redreſs of our Grievances, which are many 


and. great; but the Cauſes of which can 


never be detected, much leſs removed, 


while a Spirit of Faction ſtalks about, and 
engages one Party to eſpouſe whatever the 
other ſhews an Inclination to condemn. 
It is by this Means that Enquiries are not 
only often defeated, but alſo. become inju- 
rious; and inſtead of laying open Frauds. 
and reaching the Guilty, produce miſtaken 
Reports, and bring the Innocent into. 
Danger. It is this that clogs every Mea · 
ſure tor the publick Service, and diſpoſes 
a great part of the Nation, to ſee with 
no real Diſpleaſure thoſe Diſgraces, Di- 
ſtreſſes and Diſappointments, Which they 
vainly imagine, embarraſs thoſe they diſ- 
like, they know not why, but in Reality 
fall heavy upon, and in the End muſt 
cruſh themſelves. It is this that has forc- 
ed ſo. many Adminiſtrations to ſubſiſt 
upon Expedients rather than to eſtabliſh 
any true Syſtem of Politicks, and it is to 
be feared, that while this continues, every 
Adminiſtration muſt proceed. in the ſame 
Way, for there is no travelling, either 
{moothly or at a great rate, through bad 
Nals 
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Roads, and it will be found in the End, 
that the only Way to mend our Gover- 
nors, is to mend ourſelves, for Envy, 
Hatred, and Uncharitableneſs are as great 
Vices as Self- intereſt and Ambition. 


We have at preſent the weightieſt Af- 
fairs poſſible upon our Hands, and the 
Buſineſs of the Nation will require all the 
Care and Diligence that the Members of 
both H—— ot P—— can beſtow. They 
are ſuch as require the ſtricteſt Examina- 
tion; the moſt calm and ſerious Reflections, 
and which never can be thoroughly un- 
derſtood, but from full and free Debates; 
i therefore their Conſultations are per- 
plexed with Party- ſquabbles, Points of a 
perſonal, or particular Nature, or Con- 
troverſies ſet on Foot, purely to waſte 
Time, and croſs Matters of publick 
Concern, we have very little to expect; 
for the Evils that have been already 
brought upon us by ſuch viſible and pre- 
poſterous Departures, from the great End 
and only national Deſign of tuch Af 
ſemblies will be conſtantly growing, and 
at laſt, become too great for the wiſeſt 


Heads or the ſtouteſt Hearts to re- 


Theſe 
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Theſe are Conſiderations that will em- 
ploy the Minds of all ſuch as are true 
Friends to their Country, who live at a 
Diſtance from Courts, and who have no 
Inclination to enter into Cabals, who ſee 


with the utmoſt Sorrow and Dejection of 


Heart, an aſpiring to Power and Places, 
by difturbing and diſtreſſing thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſed of them, paſs upon the unthinking 
Multitude for publick Spirit, and this not 
withſtanding many, and ſome of them 
very recent Inſtances of the Falſehood 
of ſuch Pretenſions, which one would 
think ſufficient to cure this Deluſion, dur- 
ing our Times at leaſt. Theſe are Senti- 
ments, that if they are thoroughly ex- 
plained, will undoubtedly gain Ground, 
and bring the Bulk of the People to have 
a true Senſe of their on Intereſts, which 
can never conſiſt with abetting one Party 
againſt another, miſtaking Clamour for 
Zeal, or Liſtening to florid Declamations 
about nothing, and which mean nothing, 
as if they were intended to promote Li- 
berty, ot which we certainly poſſeſs e- 
nough, if we knew how, or could agree 
upon the Means to employ it properly. 
For Freedom, like all other Things, is a 
Bleſſing, only from the Manner in which 
it is uſed, and the Vanity of boaſting 


(+47) 
of it, without uſing it is not only a Folly 
that deſerves to be expoſed, but a Vice 
that ought to be exploded. That we are 
a free People is well enough known to 
ourſelves, and perhaps much better to our 
Neighbours, there is no need therefore of 
perpetually proclaiming this by our Words 
or in our Writings, we ought to ſhew it 
in our Behaviour. | 


The State we are in is aſſuredly none 
of the beſt, but there is one very com- 
fortable Circumſtance attends it, which is, 
that we may be in a better, whenever we 
pleaſe; to attain which, there is no need of 
ſublime and high frown Speculations, or 
of deep laid and machiavelian Contrivances, 
the Conſtitution we have is ſo good an 
one, that it needs little or no Reformation 
and the Government we live under is ſo mild. 
that no Man, who has it in his Power 
to inform the Publick, need be under any 
Apprehenſion from ſpeaking his Senti- 
ments freely. It becomes therefore Men 
of lively Parts and ſolid Underſtandings, 
ro bend their Thoughts to Matters of 
real Importance, and to ſhew their Incli- 
nation of ſerving their Country, by pro- 
poſing Ways and Means for extricating 
her out of her Difficulties. This will 

| | never 
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never be done, either by croſſing the Mead- 
ſures of ſuch as are poſſeſſed of Power or 
intriguing to come at the Poſſeſſion of it. 

In order to that, fine Speeches and fro- 
thy Eloquence may do much, indeed, we 
have ſeen it do but too much already. 
But to leſſen the Expences of Govern- 


ment, and thereby increaſe the Revenue 
to employ this ſolely to publick Pur- 


poles, and to create from thence ſome 


new Fund for diſcharging thoſe Debts 


into which the Neceſſity of our Cir- 


cumſtances hath forced us to relieve us 


from ſuch Taxes as injure. our Manu- 


factures, and cramp our Trade, with- 
out violating private Property, or pub- 


lick Credit, to encourage a Spirit of 


Induſtry, and give a Check to that op- 
poſite Spirit ot Luxury, Idleneſs, and 
Extravagance requires other Talents and 


another kind of Management. It demands 


Study, Reflection, and a conſummate - 


Knowledge of Mankind, together with 


a diſintereſted Love of Virtue, and of our 
Country. . 


It is very true, that ſuch a Temper 


as this 1s hard to be attained, and the 


diffuſing and rendering it general, ſeems 
to be a Task {till harder. Yer, if our 


young 
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ing Politicians would bend their 
Thoughts this Way, and take Care that 
there ſhould be an exact Correſpondence 
between their Words and their Actions, 
it might certainly be effected. For one 
may with great Truth affirm, that Hy- 
pocriſy and Affectation coſt infinitely 
more Pains than are neceſlary to ac- 
quire thoſe Habits, which theſe only imi- 
tate. Neither are Men led to embrace 
theſe Phantoms from any other than im- 
perfect and halt-formed Notions of the 
Benefits that may reſult from them; tor 
a little more Attention would diſcover; 
that much greater Advantages might be 
reached by a ſhorter Road. Integrity will 
be always attended by Popularity, and it 
$ a Man makes it his Study to diſcover 
the publick Tntereſts, and to purſue them, 
be needs never fear being the Darling 
of his Country; but to neglect this, 
and to be led away by the Applauſe 
of a little Party, and the Flimſey Po- 
liticks of a Faction, is the indubitable 
Mark either of a weak Mind, or ot much 
Inattention. 


The very Diſplay of great Parts, tho 
in the Cauſe of falſe or mimick Pa- 
triotiim will entitle a Man to publick 

* = Con- 
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Confideration, and the Commendations 

beſtowed upon him, by improper and 

unequal Judges, cannot but provoke 
ſuch as wiſh well to their Country, 
and for that very) Reaſon wiſh every 

Man of Abilities, embarked in her Ser- 
vice, to point out the Abſurdity of ſuch 

a Conduct, and the Folly of ſuch Ap- 

plauſe, becauſe both have the moſt dange- 

rous Tendency in regard to the Welfare 
of Society, as on tlie one Hand, the People 

are miſled into a Belief, that this Sort of 
Oratory is really for their Service, and on 

the other Hand every riſing Genius is in 

Danger of being infected by the bad Ex- 


ample, and thereby drawn to imigate 2 
he ought to deſpiſe. 


The next Seſſions from the preſent Cri- 
tical. Situation of Things at home and 
abroad, muſt be of the laſt Importance to 
theſe Kingdoms, and if the Libert; I have 

So taken with your Speech ſhall in any De- 
6 gree contribute to bring this puerile Elo- 
guence, which howeyer fit for the Schools, 

is below the Dignity of the Senate, into 

that Contempt which it deſerves, and 

ſhall engage ſuch as deſire ro diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the Service of their Coun- 

, to think and ſpeak and act like Men 


who 
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who have ſo great and glorious an End 
in View; it may poſſibly retrieve the Cre- 
dit of Patribtiſm, and prove infinitely 
beneficial to the preſent Age, and to 
Poſterity; if not, my Time and Pains are 
thrown away, and you will ſtill retain the 
Reputation of an Orator, which tho I do 
not think your Performance merits, yet I 
am thoroughly convinced you have it in 
your Power to merit whenever you think 
fit, and that you may do fo, and become 
as conſiderable as you defire to be, by 
noble and honeſt Means, is the ſincere 
Wiſh of, 
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